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Students of four of GW’s summer programs tour the Capital, pause to socialize outside their 


dormitory and listen to their instructors in art class. 
These programs alone have attracted over 300 students to the campus for one or two five-and- 


one-half week summer sessions. f 
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Programs Attract Students 
From Asia, U.S., District 


Contrary to the popular notion that when a university sends its students 
home for summer recess, it too takes a vacation, George Washington 
University is open for business this summer. 

Open also are the buildings and facilities which many students, here in 
Washington for the summer or permanent residents here, are utilizing in 
the summer programs planned and coordinated by GW personnel. 


Two of these programs have brought 
students from as far away as Hawaii 
and Arizona, while two others have 
invited over 100 youths from the 
District of Columbia to spend their 
time on the campus. 

The East-West Center Project, de- 
signed to introduce graduate students 
at the East-West Center in Hawaii to 
the culture and the American ways of 
living, attracted 20 Asian students, 
who arrived in Washington June 15. 
The students represent Japan, Thai- 
land, the Philippines, Taiwan and 
Korea. 

As one of the prime objectives of 
the program was to familiarize the 
students with the nation’s capital, 
tours of the city were planned immedi- 
ately after the students arrived on the 
campus. The Library of Congress and 
Smithsonian Institution, where many 
of the classes were held, provided 
an orientation to the material culture 
by allowing students to examine ob- 
jects which characterize or contain 
information about some aspect of life 
in America. 

Clarence C. Mondale, Associate 
Professor of American Literature and 
Director of the Project, attempted 
through the program, to interpret the 
information the students receive and 
also assisted them in selecting re- 
search topics. 

Ninety-one high school students, 
who had just completed their junior 
year, arrived the same weekend as 
the graduate students from Hawaii. 
These students were participants in 
the High School Honors Program, an 
expansion of a successful project last 
summer, which was then open to only 
Washington area high school students. 

As the East-West Center students, 


- the high school students lived in 


Thurston Hall while on campus. In 
addition to attending regular summer 


school classes with college students, 
the program’s participants toured the 
city, picnicked at Mt. Vernon and 
traveled to Colonial Williamsburg. 

A congressional session and break- 
fast seminars, as well as additional 
cultural and recreational events were 
also planned for the visiting students’ 
spare moments. 

The major purpose of the program, 
according to Miss Jean Gladding, its 
director, is to insure a complete and 
realistic introduction to college stud- 
ies. Thus, only a very limited number 
of Honor students were admitted to 
any one section of a course, also 
attended by college students. 

Resident students were required to 
take a normal summer load of two 
courses (6 or 7 semester hours), while 
commuting students (those from the 
Washington area), could enroll in one 
or two courses (3 to 7 semester hours). 

Credit earned in the Program is ap- 
plicable toward a degree at GW or 
other colleges, depending upon the 
policies of the school where the stu- 
dent applies. 

A third program, “Workshops for 
Careers in the Arts,” is unique in that 
it was developed by, and involves pri- 
marily students. Co-directors of the 
Workshops are Miss Peggy Cooper, a 
June °68 graduate of GW, and Mrs. 
Calva K. Collier, lecturer in Physical 
Education for Women. 

Miss Cooper first submitted the 
proposal for this program in March, 
and after receiving the grant necessary 
to support the program free to its par- 
ticipants, she began screening appli- 
cants with the program’s instructors. 

Divided into three individual work- 
shops, the program is designed so that 
participants in each section will be ex- 
posed to, and involved in either art, 
drama or dance every day for 10 


weeks. (continued on Page 2) 
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Lawyers’ Role Studied 
By GW Law Students 


The aftermath of civil disorder produces much probing into the questions, “why 


did it happen?” and “why in our city?” 


The flames in Washington last April have sparked several studies seeking 
answers to similar questions. One such study is being conducted by GW students. 
Funded by a $6,000 grant from the American Bar Foundation, the study centers 
upon the procedures used in handling the crisis in Washington. Chief investigators 
will be members of the National Law Center’s Law Review, a publication devoted 
exclusively to state and federal public law and edited and managed by GW students. 
A similar study conducted by GW students on the administration and enforce- 
ment of Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 was published this month. 
According to Douglas Robinson, editor-in-chief of the Law Review, the present 
study was prompted by the American Bar Foundation’s concern about the lawyer’s 


role in civil disorders. 


Should more criminal lawyers be made judges, so as to alleviate the backload of 


cases? And, how do lawyers who aren't trained specifically in criminal law cope 


with situations dealing with just that? 


Students were selected to conduct the study, said Mr. Robinson, because much 
of the research done in law is conducted and published by students who work on 


the staffs of law reviews. 


Mr. Robinson said the study will be guided by the information in chapters 12 
and 13 of the President’s Riot Commission Report, entitled, “Control of Civil 
Disorders” and “Administration of Justice During a Riot.” 

Students will interview policemen, accused persons, citizens of Washington, 
and officials of the District’s government. The investigators have access to the 
files on the mayor’s study on the administration of justice. 
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Programs Attract Students 


(continued from Page 1) 


The learning situation involves not 
only training by the professional in- 
structors heading each workshop, but 
also trips to galleries, theatres and 
other points of interest where pro- 
fessional art and drama is seen and 
performed. Special buses have been 
provided for these field trips. 

Eventually, it is hoped that the 
students will be able to prepare and 
perform shows for other children 
throughout the city. “Implicit in the 
arts of entertaining and exhibiting is 
the art of working for, and with the 
people,” said Miss Cooper. “By per- 
forming, our participants will be work- 
ing for and with all District youngsters 
this summer,” she added. 

Miss Cooper stressed that the pro- 
gram is designed not only to develop 
the talents of creative youth, but also 
to provide an insight into the effective- 
ness of such training methods. The 
participants, therefore, will evaluate 
the program through questionnaires, 
interviews and discussions. In this 
way, the program’s administrators can 
better appreciate the value of the pro- 
gram’s curriculum for those involved. 

Another program designed for 
youth from the District of Columbia, 
Project CACHE, involves 11 inner 
city high school students in prepara- 
tion for college. The program was 
developed by the Commissioners Ad- 
visory Council for Higher Education. 

GW coordinators have developed a 
course especially geared for these stu- 
dents, which they attend daily from 9 
to 10 a.m. for a period of 10 weeks. In 
addition, GW personnel are working 
with the students individually, pro- 
viding necessary counseling. The Uni- 
versity has also located jobs for all 
the students. 


Walter E. Washington, Mayor- 
Commissioner for the District of 
Columbia, has expressed his interest 
in the special program developed by 
GW for training these students as a 
group. 

The four programs, which have at- 
tracted over 300 youth, are being con- 
ducted along with the regular five-and- 
a-half week summer sessions on the 
campus. 


Students Televised In 
GW’s Dance Classes 


For most dancers, a motion made is 


' movement they feel rather than see. 


Students in GW’s dance classes 
however, can now see a motion as 
others see it, because of the acquisi- 
tion of video taping equipment, made 
possible through a matching grant 
from the District of Columbia Gov- 
ernment and the University. 

Video taping, after one year a suc- 
cessful instructional technique in 
dance classes, is coordinated through 
three pieces of equipment — a camera, 
a monitor, and a playback recorder. 

Mrs. Maida Withers, Associate 
Professor of Physical Education for 
Women says that the greatest applica- 
tion of the equipment has been in 
movement, for no dancer knows what 
she looks like while moving or dancing. 

First as individuals, seeing their 
own movement on the screen, and 
then, together as a class, the students 
saw the contrast of “what they thought 
they were doing and what really came 
across” —the practical application of 
knowledge to dance, and the object 
of most instructional techniques. 


Dean Marianne Phelps 


Acting Dean Appointed 
GW’s Dean of Women 


Acting Dean of Women, Miss Mari- 
anne Phelps, has been appointed Dean 
of Women. Named Acting Dean last 
March, she assumed her new title in 
July. 

A native of Kalamazoo, Mich., Miss 
Phelps attended the University of 
Michigan, where in 1961, she received 
her B.A. in English with distinction. 
While at the University, she was 
awarded the national award from Al- 
pha Omicron Pi, a social sorority, for 
being the outstanding collegiate presi- 
dent among the 80 campus chapters in 
the U.S. In 1964, she received an M.S. 
degree in English and, in 1965, an M.A. 
in counseling and behavioral sciences 
at the University of Wisconsin. 

Miss Phelps came to George Wash- 
ington in August, 1965, where she has 
held the posts of Assistant tothe Dean, 
Assistant Dean of Women, and Acting 
Dean in addition to working ona Ph.D. 
in American Thought and Culture. She 
recently was selected to “Outstanding 
Young Women of America.” 


High School Club 
Gives Scholarship 


A $2,000 scholarship presented to 
GW by the Walt Whitman High School 
Key Club on June 3 has increased the 
number of university grants for inner 
city students, said financial aid direc- 
tor, Maurice Heartfield, Jr. 

The money was raised by a “celeb- 
rity auction,” which the students in 
the club sponsored with the support of 
the Georgetown Kiwanis chapter and 
the auctioneering of GW graduate 
Red Auerbach of the Boston Celtics. 

Key Club president, Bob Pollin, and 
his executive members will make the 
final selection of a D.C. student to 
receive the grant. He said, “We have 
obligated ourselves to keep it up for 
four years, at least—until our student 
is through.” 

When the Club decided to sponsor 
a college scholarship for inner city 
students, they picked GW as the re- 
cipient because, said Pollin, “My par- 
ents had had an Israeli student here 
once —and my father felt that this was 
the best school around.” 


Memphis Man To Head 
School of Education 


An educator from Memphis State 
University in Memphis, Tenn., will 
head GW’s School of Education, ef- 
fective in September. Dean Rodney 
Tillman is presently Professor and 
Chairman of the Department of Ele- 
mentary Education at Memphis State. 

A graduate of Henderson State 
Teachers College in Arkadelphia, 
Ark., Dean Tillman received his M.A. 
and Ed.D. from Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Dr. Tillman began his career in ed- 
ucation as a public school teacher in 
Arkansas. He also has served as an 
elementary school principal, professor 
of education, and as associate and ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Association 
for Supervisors and Curriculum De- 
velopment for the National Education 
Association. 

His other experience includes 
Director of Elementary Education 
for the Montgomery County Public 
Schools and Assistant Superintendent 
in Charge of Elementary Education if 
the Minneapolis Public Schools. 


Dean Rodney Tillman 


In addition to several membershi 
in professional organizations, GW 
new Dean has served as President an 
a member of the Board of Directo 
for two executive committees of thi 
National Education Association. 

He is also a member of the Board d 
Trustees of the Joint Council on Ecd 
nomic Education and a consultant # 
the U.S. Office of Education. | 
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South African Heart Surgeon 
Christiaan N. Barnard speaks at a 
press conference after delivering 
the Charles H. Tompkins Me- 
morial Lecture in Surgery to the 
University’s Medical School on 
April 19. 


Jesse Owens, former Olympic track great, exchanges sports notes 
with GW’s Most Valuable Baseball players Hank Bunnell (left) 
and Terry Grefe and basketball standout Roger Strong at the 
10th annual awards dinner sponsored by The Colonials, Inc. 

on April 23. 


“And the beat goes on” for District of Columbia youth as they 
dance to the music provided during the Black Arts Festival held 
on the campus on May 4. Hundreds of youths were bussed to the 
campus to participate in the day's events which included 

exhibits of Negro art, fashions and architecture, as well 


as entertainment. 


1948 and 1968: Then And Now 


It’s been a long time since students listened to political speeches endorsing for 
President Gen. Douglas McArthur in Lisner Auditorium. But as the news at GW, 
*68, centers around the vital issues of our day, so was GW, °48, the mirror of the 


national news of that period. 


The war was over, prices were soar- 
ing, employment was at a premium, 
the GI’s were coming home, Eastern 
Europe was the hot spot, and China 
was inthe throes of a revolution which 
would soon initiate the rule of Mao 
Tse-tung. 

As a reflection, we looked at the 
1947-48 issues of the Hatchet, the 
University’s student newspaper, to 
see if the “ivory tower of campus iso- 
lation,” which is supposedly being 
broken by today’s students, had in- 
deed infected G Street. 

Early in the school year of °47-°48, 
students attended a debate between 
Lloyd C. Halvorson, an economist 
with the National Grange, and Walter 
Mason, a legislative representative of 
the American Federation of Labor, on 
“Why High Prices?” 

Little did the students of °48 know 
that the simple little news-story an- 
nouncing the beginning of corre- 
spondance courses through the Navy, 
with classes in Charleston, W. Va., 
and Frederick, Md., would be the 
seed of the huge system of off-cam- 
pus instruction now offered by the 
University. 

New in the list of student activities 
was the Vet’s Club. Established at 
GW in 1943, the club was aimed at 
“orienting returning veterans to col- 
lege life.” 

A televised forum at GW high- 
lighted another issue which concerned 
the student body—the rising Red 
scare. Edward Dmytryk, Hollywood 
director, and Bartley Crum, an attor- 
ney for Hollywood figures, joined 
others in discussing “the House Un- 
American Activities Committee’s 
Hearings — Red Menance or Thought 
Control?” 

As 68 students collect funds for 
scholarships for needy inner city stu- 
dents and for the Poor People’s cam- 
paign, service groups of °48 were 
collecting also—for CARE packages 
to Europe and Palestine. 

The issue of Palestine was dealt 
with in other ways, too. Students 
gathered again to attend a forum on 
the problem, moderated by a new 
faculty member, Roderic Davison. 
The speakers were Dr. Benjamin 
Aksin and Mr. Charles Isaway, the 
former an active Zionist, the latter an 
Arab. 

Mr. Isawy felt that the issue must be 
decided on purely political, not reli- 
gious, biblical grounds. And the land 
must not be partitioned, he said. De- 
spite the weakness militarily, he 
added, the Arab League would resist 
any partition. 

Dr. Aksin pointed out that the Jews 
are the world’s only national group 
without a homeland. He urged the 
creation of a Jewish state to relieve 


the pressure of the homeless Jews then 
crowded in European displaced per- 
sons camps following the war. 

He also cited the rise in the eco- 
nomic standards in those areas of 
Palestine where Jews were already 
living. 

Both, however, agreed on the guilt 
of the British Foreign Office in abus- 
ing trustee rights over Palestine. 

As the world, and the University 
noted the sixth anniversary of Pearl 
Harbor, the Chinese ambassador in 
Washington told a GW audience that 
the “present revolution in China” was 
part of the growing independence of 
China’s youth. “Our youth will soon 
be as independent as those in your 
country,” he said, on the eve of the 
revolution which would place Mao in 
power. 

Communism was in the news else- 
where in 1948, also, and GW reflected 
this new crisis. The government of 
Czechoslovakia was falling increas- 
ingly under pressure from Russia, 
after what the Hatchet called the “un- 
timely death” of Foreign Minister, 
Jan Maseryk. 

Finally, students heard Clarence 
Streit present his idea of the necessity 
of the times—a union of the major 
democratic states inthe world. Author 
of “Union Now!” and “Union Now 
with Britian,” Mr. Streit felt that this 
was the only way to combat the rising 
spectre of communist control —a new 
nation, formed of the United States 
and Great Britian, to be the beginning 
of a world government. 


Two GW Alumni Named 
Outstanding Teachers 


GW education graduates have been 
honored as Outstanding Teachers-of- 
the-Year in the District of Columbia 
for two consecutive years. 

Mrs. Mary L. Mooney, a third- 
grade teacher at West Elementary 
School and a ‘61 graduate of the 
School of Education, was cited in 
1967 by her principal as one who 
“comes early, stays late and is a 
most capable, conscientious and fine 
woman.” 

A physical education teacher who 
received his M.A. in Secondary Edu- 
cation from GW in 1965, Andrew E. 
Jenkins, III, was named the District’s 
Outstanding Teacher this spring. In 
addition to his teaching and coaching 
responsibilities at Randall Junior High, 
Mr. Jenkins is also an administrator 
with the 11th Precinct Citizens Juve- 
nile Counseling. He also conducts an 
exercise program every morning be- 
fore school for young boys. 
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Students, Faculty and Administrators — 


A Workable Team 


Vice President for Student 
Affairs William P. Smith 
reads a letter from 
President Elliott following 
a student march to 

Rice Hall in April. 


Editor's Note: The following story, written by 
Miss Diana Blackmon, a junior majoring in 
International Affairs at GW, traces the 
development of several key campus issues 
during the second semester. Miss Blackmon 
was News Editor of the student newspaper, 
The Hatchet. 


On Jan. 24, GW’s Student Council 
passed a resolution requesting the 
Student Life Committee, a group ap- 
pointed by the University President 
and composed of students, faculty 
and administrators, to conduct an in- 
vestigation of discrimination in cam- 
pus organizations. 

The Student Life Committee, meet- 
ing four days later, concurred with 
the resolution and established a sub- 
committee to begin investigation at 
once. 

Thus was born the drive to end dis- 
crimination in University-related 
organizations. 

On Feb. 5, alarge number of Negro 
students met together in Monroe Hall 
on the campus. The result of this 
meeting was the formation of the 
Black Students Union, headed by 
Miss Peggy Cooper, a June, ’68 grad- 
uate and Wallace Sherwood, a GW 
law student. Miss Cooper, who had 
been instrumental in the passage of 
the original Student Council motion, 
said the group’s first objective would 
be to tackle the issue of discrimina- 
tion in sororities. 

The Union was given the usual pro- 
visional recognition (granted the sta- 
tus of a campus organization for two 
months) by the Student Council. It 
worked to support its interests not 


only at GW, but at other universities, 
also. 

At the same time, the student news- 
paper, the Hatchet, urged editorially 
that the University explain whether 
or not it complied with a Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare Department form, 
requiring assurance of non-discrimi- 
nation, particularly in off-campus 
housing. 

Action began on the housing issue, 
as all area universities were beset 
with instances of such discrimination. 
Vice President for Student Affairs 
William P. Smith announced that an 
investigation was underway to re- 
move from the listings those housing 
facilities which were discriminatory. 

The issue now, was basically the 
Greek system. Did it discriminate? 
Were Negro students excluded from 
these organizations because they 
were Negroes? Since the Greek sys- 
tem is, in some cases, housed in Uni- 
versity-owned buildings and, in all 
cases, advised by University person- 
nel, did the Greeks have a right to 
exclude the Negro student? 

The Black Student Union said no. 
In February, the University, led by 
its President, said no. 

“The George Washington Univer- 
sity is opposed to discrimination based 
on race, color, or creed. Such dis- 
crimination may have appeared in 
campus organizations in the past,” 
said Dr. Lloyd H. Elliott. “In the 
future, however, no organization can 
be recognized or supported by the 
University unless it provides contin- 
ued assurance of non-discrimination 
in membership practices and in intent, 
considered adequate by relevant com- 
mittees and officers of the University.” 

While this specific demand was in 
the limelight, others were being made 
by both the Black Students Union 
and the Concerned White Students, 
a newly formed organization. They 
included course offerings related to 
Negro culture and contributions to 
American society, the suspension of 
contracts with firms who do not pre- 
scribe to the Equal Opportunities Act, 
and stepped-up programs of recruit- 
ment for both Negro students and 
Negro faculty. 

With the President’s endorsement 
of its stance on discrimination, the Stu- 
dent Life Sub-Committee, chaired by 
Greg Millard, a Negro student, con- 
tinued to investigate the membership 
practices of campus organizations. 

After many hours and days of meet- 
ing, the sub-committee introduced 
several pieces of evidence of open 
discrimination and made several pro- 
posals on ending discrimination, while 
clearing more than 50 organizations 
as non-discriminatory. All of the work 
has been done by students, aided by 
John Morgan, Assistant Professor of 
Political Science, as advisor. 

The Greek system, disturbed by the 
proposals, demanded that its side be 
heard. A week of marathon meetings 


began, in which the Student Life 
Committee, chaired by Peter P. Hill, 
Associate Professor of History, met 
almost every day to hear from the 
Black Students Union, the Interfra- 
ternity Council and the Panhellenic 
Council. 

As the hearings progressed, work 
was done to formulate a piece of leg- 
islation to structure the means for 
determining discrimination. From 
these hearings evolved the Human 
Relations Act, drafted originally by 
law student Alan May, a member of 
the Committee. 

The Act, which passed the com- 
mittee, was sent to the President on 
May 10, and has now been accepted, 
provides that every recognized or- 
ganization at the University shall 
have in its constitution or bylaws a 


the BSU’s interests. BSU leaders at 
first opposed the march, thinking if 
would disrupt the progress being 
made in their talks, but, finally, agreed 
to participate after discussion assur- 
ing a peaceful march. 

Two hundred white students, led by U 
new Council president Jim Knicely, ¢ 
Concerned White Students president 
David Dolgen, and Black Students b 
Union president Wallace Sherwood, 
filed across campus to Rice Hall, 
and waited at the front steps while‘ 
Dolgen and Sherwood went in. n 

After meeting with Vice President 8 
Smith, representing President Elliott I 
both leaders returned to the front 
steps with Mr. Smith. The Vice Presi © 
dent read a statement from Dr. Elt 
liott, which in addition to addressing 
himself to the specific requests of the! 


Students, faculty and administrators meet in a Student Life Committee session to discuss one ol 
SC 


the issues proposed during second semester. 


provision that membership shall not 
be restricted on the basis of race, 
religion, or national origin. 

The Office of the Vice President for 
Student Affairs was named as the 
enforcement agency. That office had 
the option to either prefer charges 
before a “competent body of judicial 
jurisdiction,” or to simply counsel the 
organization, and set a deadline by 
which it may act to bring itself within 
compliance. 

Passed along with the Human Re- 
lations Act, was a proposal to set up 
what is, in effect, a student court to 
assume the judicial role of the Student 
Life Committee. The new body, the 
Hearing Committee on Student Af- 
fairs, will hear any cases arising out 
of the Human Relations Act’s 
enforcement. 

Most important, the Act provided 
the basis for judging whether or not a 
group discriminated. The “blackball” 
system and the requirement for “‘let- 
ters of recommendation” were set up 
as presumptions of violations of the 
Act; presumptions that might, how- 
ever, be rebutted by a preponderance 
of evidence to the contrary. 

The supplementary requests to the 
administration, calling for a total pro- 
gram of changes to further the death 
of discrimination, were presented to 
the University by the Black Students 
Union. 

Representatives from the Union 
had been meeting with GW adminis- 
trators on the requests until, on 
April 26, the Concerned White Stu- 
dents decided to march in support of 


G 
group, enumerated the results of disas 
cussions he had held the previou! 
Thursday with the Black Studentim 
Union. dr 

Dr. Elliott related the progress hpi 
felt had been made in the areas of thfo 
student’s demands. ce 

Mr. Smith also read a note from tht 
chairman of the history departmentr 
citing the department's approval for te 
course in Negro history to be addef 
as soon as a qualified professor itic 
found and necessary funds arH 
available. 

The Black Arts Festival, held thés' 
first weekend in May, brought sever®6 
hundred Negro children to the camin 
pus to see and hear “black” contri 
butions to culture — painting, fashion? 
architecture, music, etc. The firste 
D. C. exhibition of works by blackn 
artists from Washington opened if 
the GW Gallery. The show had, howPr 
ever, been agreed upon severdia 
months earlier. thi 

Things are changing. 

The aspirations of many student#™ 
faculty, and administrators are tentre 
pered in a lot of cases by others in thtd 
University who don’t like the laf 
changes that were made. le 

But most seem to feel, with Vid" 
President Smith, that one of th 
most important things now is j= 
continue to provide the channels @a 
communication and channels for in W 
volvement between students, facultE¢ 
and administrators” — channels whickn 
have already resulted in considerab'™ 
progress. | 


Programs Implementé 
pre 


See Page 8 


! Faculty Initiates Community Projects 


J 


Washington provides many opportunities for relating the abstracts of the 
y university to the realities of the community—and members of the university 
4 community have taken advantage of them. 
t A large number of the projects initiated through the University’s faculty mem- 
§ bers are translated in terms of educational projects. 


, 
| Mrs. Margaret McIntyre of GW’s 
d School of Education, has been a pio- 
neer in the National Head Start Pro- 
i gram. She is now directing a Masters 
, Degree program in Early Childhood 
{Į Education, which brings students in 
{Contact with children from disadvan- 
¡taged areas of the city. 
g Sending GW education majors into 
dinner city areas to tutor, to teach, and 
to provide therapy for retarded chil- 
dren is the aim of many such projects 
developed by members of the educa- 
tion faculty. 

Miss Margaret Kiley’s students in 
Secondary Education are often en- 
gaged in tutoring in the Shaw area as 
Part of their preparation for student 
teaching. 

Nine interns in the University’s 
Master of Arts in Teaching program 
are placed in the Cardoza model 
School project, under the supervision 
of Mrs. Gloria Horrworth of GW. 

Through Project SCOPE, Mrs. 

Horrworth has also worked to bring 
cultural enrichment to children in the 
schools of northwest Washington. 
GW drama students have also worked 
S student teachers in this program. 
{ In addition to putting education 
Majors at GW in contact with chil- 
dren in the D. C. system, University 
Professors have developed programs 
for administrators and teachers to re- 
ceive “in-service training” at GW. 
( One such program was aimed at in- 
creasing the efficiency of D.C. area 
teachers and teacher's aides in the 
‘Head Start Program, under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. McIntyre, and funded by 
HEW. 

For in-service training for admin- 
Ístrators, the University received a 
634,500 grant for the Washington 
Internships in Education from the 
Ford Foundation. In addition to a 
Prescribed work assignment, the in- 
terns travel, study, attend conferences 
And observe education projects. 
| Dr. Leonard Nadler’s course on 
Program planning in adult education 
has also helped aim GW students at 
the city’s needs. 

One group of his students, for ex- 
Ample, have planned a program to 
train supervisors for working with dis- 
Advantaged youth. Others developed 
A recruitment program for volunteer 
teachers and teacher aides for the Dis- 
trict’s Adult Basic Education program. 
| An integration of University fac- 
ulty, city administrators and parents 
has been achieved by Project WISE 
[Washington Integrated Secondary 
Education), established in late 1966, 
And involving three junior high schools 
and one high school. 

| Headed by Dr. James Aven, the 


Program was initiated by a request 


. 


from the D.C. Board of Education 
that GW take a planning contract to 
ultimately send proposals from citi- 
zens, universities and school person- 
nel to the Board. 

Aimed at improving the quality of 
education, the project is directed by a 
committee of five GW faculty mem- 
bers from the School of Education, 
five persons from the District of 
Columbia public schools and five 
parents. 

One tool was the examination and 
revision of the curriculum in several 
subject areas. Such revisions include 
co-ordinating individual subjects with- 


in the humanities field—such as Eng- 
lish, social studies and fine arts—as 
well as in the science and math fields. 

Another type of curriculum co- 
ordination is the establishment of 
reading programs not only as a sub- 
ject in itself, but in conjunction with 
other subjects. Similarly, under a 
program designed by Dr. Margaret 
Kiley, typing is taught with English 
or social studies lessons as the prac- 
tice material. 

Why is the University involved? 
Dr. Aven explains that rather than 
having a “laboratory school” for 
education students, the University is 
working in a realistic setting. 

“There is a dual feed-back —to the 
University and to the schools,” he 
said. “Its no longer make-believe.” 

In addition to these projects, the 
University Senate and Student Coun- 
cil have appointed committees to 
study further possibilities for in- 
volvement by the University and its 
personnel. 


Foreign Service Training Offered By Program 


GW and the United States In- 
formation Agency have established 
a long-range program to prepare 
college graduates from minority 
groups for careers in the USIA 
Foreign Service. 

The Foreign Affairs Intern Program 
will combine on-the-job training at 
USIA with graduate study at GW’s 
School of Public and International 
Affairs. All academic costs and cer- 
tain other expenses will be funded by 
a Ford Foundation grant of $145,530 
to the University. Additionally, each 
intern will receive a stipend from 
USIA to cover living expenses. 

Robert S. Jordan, Associate Profes- 
sor of International Affairs, will direct 
the program. 

The new program is designed to ac- 
commodate 10 new interns per year. 
The interns will receive approx- 
imately 20 hours’ on-the-job training 
each week for a period of two years. 


High School seniors relate their success at in- 
terviewing for jobs to the coordinators of the 
Washington Job Center, sponsored by the 
Washington Board of Trade in May. 

The pictures in the background depicted over 
100 entry-level positions available to the area's 
graduating high school students. The entire 
group of pictures, titled “Washington At Work,” 
was arranged by GW’s Dr. Carl McDaniels (at 


This training provides unique oppor- 
tunities for experience at the officer 
level and participation in the making 
of foreign policy. Each intern will also 
be given experience both in a geo- 
graphic area division of USIA and in 
a media division such as The Voice of 
America or The International Press 
Service. 

The academic portion of the pro- 
gram, which the students will pursue 
along with their interning experience, 
will prepare them for a career in- 
volving any one of the various phases 
of Foreign Service work. 

In addition to the academic year, 
a summer workshop will be con- 
ducted to supplement the academic 
preparation. The interns will attend 
lectures at night and on weekends to 
strengthen their backgrounds in 
subject areas such as political science, 
international relations and economics. 


Urban Study Offered 
By GW, Smithsonian 


“The Emergence of Washington as 
the National Capital,” a unique pro- 
gram in interdisciplinary study of 
the Washington area, is being offered 
this summer by GW and The Smith- 
sonian Institution, from July 25 to 
August 30. 

The program is the first of its kind 
in the Washington area. 

Originated to study the history of 
the city, as well as its culture and the 
structure of the neighborhoods, the 
program will have as its instructors 
three Washingtonians who have been 
recognized for their contributions to 
study of the nation’s capital. 

Frederick Gutheim a professional 
consultant on urban affairs; Con- 
stance McLaughlin Green, a Pulitzer 
Prize history winner for her book, 
Washington: Village and Capital, 
and author of The Secret City: A 
History of Race Relations in the 
National Capital; and Wilcomb E. 
Washburn, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of American Studies at the 
Smithsonian, will coordinate panel 
discussions, orientation in material 
culture, field study, individual student 
research projects and lectures by visit- 
ing scholars. 

Clarence C. Mondale, Associate 
Professor of American Literature at 
GW, and Director of the Summer 
Institute, said that most persons are 
relatively ignorant of the history and 
material culture of Washington. Thus, 
one of the purposes of the program 
is to build an archives where people 
can locate material concerned with 
these subject areas. 

Units of study of the program, open 
to both undergraduate and graduate 
students, will include: topography, 
environment, parks, and planning; 
economics, transportation, and neigh- 
borhood developments; Washington 
as a eenter of development of science 
and technology; social and political 
organizations; and the fine arts and 
architecture. 


right) and taken by Evening Star (Washington 
newspaper) photographers, who donated their 
time and services. The pictures will be used in 
a rotating display and placed in area high 
schools in the fall. 


Patricia Roberts Harris, LL.B. '60, was 
appointed to the Commission on Violence by 
President Johnson in June. Former 
Ambassador to Luxembourg, and now a Law 
Professor at Howard University in 
Washington, Mrs. Harris received the 
Alumni Achievement Award in 1965. 


She is pictured speaking to GW law alumni 
at a luncheon in January. 


OS LONE 


Program To Train VISTA Lawyers 


Lawyers will be trained at GW to 
attack the legal problems of poor 
people through a new graduate pro- 
gram funded by a $92,000 grant from 
the Office of Economic Opportunity. 

The program will provide academic 
training for law graduates enrolled 
in the VISTA program (Volunteers 
in Service to America) and living in 
poverty areas and working with com- 
munity organizations and neighbor- 
hood law offices. 

Until programs like this one, law 
schools continued to turn out lawyers 
trained to serve the interest of those 
who traditionally have had resort to 
law —the propertied, the businessman 
and the government agencies. 

The VISTA lawyer, dealing with 
the problems of the poor, must learn 
to serve a different range of interests 
and must also be alert to the ways in 
which law can be reshaped and utilized 
to better serve these interests. 

In an attempt to serve the varying 


gram provides courses in community 
organizations, federal anti-poverty 
programs, current problems in civil 
rights, housing the poor, social welfare 
legislation and administration, the 
police and the community and the 
families of the poor. Certain courses 
already in the law center’s curriculum 
will supplement those proposed. 

Unlike other universities which 
simply “refashion” the undergraduate 
law curriculum by intergrating “*Pov- 
erty” materials in existing courses, 
GW’s design is for a specialized pro- 
gram on the graduate level, which 
incorporates a program of clinical 
experience (the VISTA members) 
with classroom training leading to a 
graduate degree. 

It is hoped that the program will 
increase the lawyer’s commitment to 
a career of community legal service, 
while also attracting additional stu- 
dents to VISTA and to careers in legal 
service. 


“range of interests,” GW’s new pro- 


The following articles summarize 
many of the new events at GW 
during the last several months. 


Parenthetically GW 


GW has been selected as one of the 27 colleges and universities throughout the nation 
to conduct a regional two-week institute this summer and during the 1968-69 academic 
year. The program will prepare basic education teachers and trainers of teachers in the use 
of new methods and material for the teaching of adults in programmed instruction, com- 
puter-assisted instruction, team teaching and tutorial procedures. 

* x * 

GW engineering faculty and NASA personnel will teach courses in advanced engi- 
neering programs at the NASA Langley Research Center, beginning in September. The 
program will lead to Master’s degrees from GW in applied mechanics, aeronautical, 
aerospace, electrical, computer and mechanical engineering. Cooperating in the program 
are GW’s School of Engineering and Applied Science and College of General Studies, 
NASA, and the University’s Tidewater Center. 


* = * 


A three-day conference on the “urban challenge,” jointly sponsored by The George 
Washington University, North American Rockwell Corporation, and System Development 
Corporation, was held at Airlie House in Warrenton, Va., beginning on June 19. 

The three-day session, attended by some 110 representatives of the country’s business, 
government and academic communities, was the first phase of “Project Crossroads,” 
an undertaking proposed by the GW Program of Policy Studies to provide an extensive, 
systematic and multi-disciplinary examination of the complex problems facing the urban 
society. 

x * * 

Dr. Clayton Bernard Ethridge, Professor Emeritus of Medicine who retired June 30 as 
Medical Director of GW’s University Hospital, has been awarded The Certificate of 
Cooperation from the Department of State and Agency for International Development 
for his assistance in providing training for foreign participants sponsored by A.1I.D. 

+ * * 

GW’s School of Public and International Affairs has announced new B.A. degree 
program in Chinese Studies. The program includes the basic pre-international affairs 
curriculum with a Chinese Language requirement, plus courses in Chinese Literature 


incorporated into the upperclass program. 
* * x 


A pioneer in FM stereo broadcasting, Dr. Robert Adler of the Zenith Radio Corpora- 
tion has received the 1967 Inventor-of-the-Year Award from the GW Patent, Trademark, 
and Copyright Research Institute. 

As a single and co-inventor, Adler has been issued more than 100 patents, including 


the ultrasonic remote control on televisions. 
Ea * * 


Once again, students at the GW Medical School have paid homage to the teaching 
abilities of Dr. James G. Sites of the School’s Department of Obstetrics and Gynecology. 
Dr. Sites, who has twice before been honored by the graduating classes, was cited in the 
1968 yearbook dedication for “his qualities of leadership, understanding and compassion 
for the patient as a person.” 

* * * 

Another hole has developed on campus as construction has begun on the new Classroom 
building on the north side of G Street, between 22nd and 23rd Streets, N.W. The building 
will have 22 classrooms, two levels of underground parking, and will house the entire 
school of education, the speech and hearing clinic, and the departments of economics, 
political science and statistics. The building is scheduled for completion by the end of 1969. 


(continued on Page 8) 


Bob Considine, syndicated 1, 
columnist and GW alum- 
nus, served as toastmaster 
at the annual alumni and 
faculty awards dinner in 


May. 


Vice President Humphrey views ir 
a bust of Constantino Brumidi |g; 
d by Jimilu Mason, B.F.A. '’53, of 
Alexandria, Va. Brumidi was ( 
the Italian artist who spent 25 el 
years decorating the Capitol 
with frescoes. The bust has beet 


placed in the Capitol rotunda. Ps 
Miss Mason has sculptured st 
many of the Capitol’s al 
ù leading figures. de 


The latest addition to completed 
buildings in the campus building 
program is Luther Rice Hall, 

which opened in September and 


houses eight floors of 
administrative offices. 


GW students gather in Resurrection 
City to hear one of the speakers, whl ¢ 


ne, 
fro 
lectured during the Poor People’s | 


Workshop sponsored by GW in Juné l 


Student Council Presidents: Where Are They Now? 


Public school and college faculties, state legislatures and national government, 
business and the ministry have been the recipients of GW’s former Student 


Council leaders. 
Walter L. Rhinehart, who was president 
in 1935, has retired from the foreign 


Service, after serving the Department of 


[State in ten countries, as well as seeing 
action in two wars while in the Navy. 
Affiliated with Sigma Chi, he received 
his B.A. degree in history and political 
Science, and currently lives in Sarasota, 
Fla, 

Now an anthropologist living in Morris- 
town, N.J., Edward S. Rutsch, council 
president from 1958 to 1959, graduated 
from GW with a B.S. in Physical Educa- 
tion in 1959, 

A staff member for the House of Repre- 
sentatives committee on appropriations, 
Ross P., Pope served as student govern- 
ment president from 1936 to 1937. He 
was a government major at GW, and now 
resides in Alexandria, Va. 

Student Council President from 1963 
to 1964, Paul M. Schwab took his under- 
graduate degree in economics at GW in 
1964. After completing work for his M.A. 
at Indiana University in 1966, he joined 
the staff of the National Communicable 
Disease Center in Atlanta, Ga. Mr. 
Schwab cited his presidency for having 
“sustained my interest in politics as a 
Possible future involvement.” 

The Council presidency was a learning 
experience “wherein the hazards of taking 
Oneself too seriously appear quite dis- 
tinct,” for former president Donald B. 
Ardell. He held the presidency from 1962 
to 1963. Now an urban planner with the 
Research Foundation, Mr. Ardell is also 
working in Minnesota, where he resides, 
for presidential candidate Eugene 
McCarthy. 

Edward W. Gnehm, Jr., council presi- 
dent from 1965 to 1966, studied at the 
American University in Cairo, after re- 

| ceiving an A.B. in International Affairs 
sin 1966, and is presently completing 
8&raduate work at GW. 

Elected to the presidency in 1938, 
Charles Henry B. Floyd has since been 
elected for three terms in the Florida 

l House of Representatives and has also 
served in the Florida Senate and as the 

State's assistant attorney general. He has 
an A.B., LL.B. and Doctor of Jurispru- 
dence degrees from GW. He now lives in 
Apalachicola, Fla., where he is a prose- 
Cuting attorney and an attorney for the 
County School Board. 

_ Government has been the avocation of 
former president Casper S. (“Cap”) Gar- 
ner, who served from 1938 to 1939. Presi- 
dent of Gardner Insurance Co., in Ken- 
tucky, he served as Mayor of Owensboro, 
Where he resides, from 1954 to 1959 and 
was in 1964 the Democratic majority 
leader of the state senate. 

“My participation in student govern- 
ment has proved to me, since graduation, 
the value of participation in solving com- 
Munity problems,” says Assistant U.S. 
Attorney for the District of Columbia, 
Charles A. May, who held the post of 
Presidency during 1961 and 1963. He 
received a B.A. in political science in 1961 
and a J.D. in 1964. 

A recent president, Richard A. Har- 
rison, has just completed work on his 
M.A. at the University of Washington. He 
was president in 1966 and 1967. 

Now president of Colonial Parking, 
Inc., in Washington, D. C., Tad A. Lind- 
ner was president of student government 
from 1950 to 1951. He received a 1967 
Alumni Service Award and was president 


r 


of the General Alumni Association from 
1964 to 1966. 

An assistant principal in Montgomery 
County, Maryland, Lawrence G. Strick- 
land served as President from 1946 to 
1947. He received an A.B. from Columbia 
College in 1947. 

Moving from student government into 
teaching, 1956-57 president Joseph F. 
Hince now coaches football and wrest- 
ling and teaches school in New York. In 
1961 and again in 1966, he was named 
Rockland County’s football coach-of-the- 
year. 

A. Alvis Layne, council president in 
1942-43, received an A.B. in government 
in 1943 and an LL.B. in 1945 and is now 
a lawyer in private practice in the District 
of Columbia. 

David E. Aaronson, president in 1960 
and 1961, has since recieved two law 
degrees and is registered in a Ph.D. pro- 
gram in Economics at GW. He received 
his B.A. in 1961 and M.A. in 1964. 

A political science professor at Mora- 
vian College, Timothy D. Mead headed 
the council at GW from 1959 to 1960. He 
received his M.A. from GW in 1961 and 
has since received an award from Mora- 
vian College for distinguished teaching. 

After serving as student council presi- 
dent from 1943 to 1944, Charles R. C. 
Daughtery went on to receive his Bache- 
lor of Divinity from the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School in Cambridge and his STM 
from the University of the South at Se- 
wanee in 1967. He is now vicar of the 
Chapel of the Ascension, Lexington Park, 
Md. 


Alumni Elect Board, 
Officers For New Term 


The following alumni have been elected 
to the Governing Board of the General 
Alumni Association: 

Columbian College: Mrs. Daniel J. 
Andersen, AB °41; Mrs. William G. Clark, 
AB °54; and Harold E. Mesirow, AB °54, 
LLB °57. Graduate School: Dr. Victor H. 
Cohn, PhD ‘61; Dr. Peter P. Hill, PhD 
‘66; and Dr. Carl A. Linden, PhD. °66. 

School of Medicine: Harvey H. Am- 
merman, BS °39, MD °43; Jerome H. 
Epstein, AM °48, MD °53; and George 
Speck, MD °41. National Law Center: 
Samuel J. L’Hommedieu, LLB *51, LLM 
*52; Bernard I. Nordlinger, AB °29, LLB 
*33; and Glen A. Wilkinson, JD °38. 

School of Engineering: Laurence R. 
Brown, BS °49, MSE °58; William J. 
Ellenberger, BS in EE °30; William H. 
Holt, BSE °57, LLB 61. School of Edu- 
cation: Dr. Howard O. Johnson, MA °48, 
EdD °50; R. Ray Roberts, MA, °57, EdD 
64; and J. Dallas Shirley, BS °36, AM °37. 

School of Government and Business 
Administration: William B. Belford, AB 
60; Robert A. Kaye, BA °48, MA °S0, 
DBA ‘61; and F. Winfield Weitzel, BA 
°58, School of International and Public 
Affairs: Nancy P. Broyhill, BA °65, J. 
Alton Boyer, BA °47, JD °50. 

College of General Studies: Reginald 
D. Barta, AB °58; Thomas C. Keach; and 
Mrs. Geraldine Werner, AB ‘48, CGS, 
65. Faculty: Robert M. Riggs, AB ’55; 
Robert C. Willson, AB °51. 

Officers for the two-year term (1968-70) 
are: J. Dallas Shirley, president; Lyn 
Henderson Clark, vice president; Nancy 
P. Broyhill, secretary, and Reginald D. 
Barta, treasurer. 


Six Faculty Members 
Honored For Service 


Six faculty members were honored by 
the General Alumni Association at the 
1968 awards dinner held May 17 at the 
Mayflower Hotel. 

Honored for 25 years of teaching service 
to the University were: Dr. Virginia P. 


Beelar, Assistant Clinical Professor of 
Medicine; Dr. Virginia R. Kirkbride, 
Associate Professor of Educational Psy- 
chology and former Dean of Women; Dr. 
Mary L. Robbins, Professor of Micro- 
biology; and Dr. Myer H. Stolar, Associ- 
ate Clinical Professor of Medicine. Forty- 
year awards were given to Dr. Thelma 
Hunt, Professor of Psychology and Don- 
ald C. Hunt, Professor of Art. 


New Members Added 
By Board of Trustees 


The University Board of Trustees 
elected six new members at its meeting 
on May 16. Four of the trustees are charter 
trustees, nominated by the Board, and two 
are alumni trustees, nominated by the 
Governing Board of the General Alumni 
Association of the University. 

The four charter trustees are: Robert 
C. Baker, President and Chairman of the 
Board of American Security and Trust 
Co.; Joseph H. Hirshhorn, of New York 
City, Chairman of the Board of the Cal- 


lahan Mining Corp., who recently donated 
a 5,600-piece art collection to the Federal 
Government, which will be housed in the 
future Joseph H. Hirshhorn Museum and 
Sculpture Gardens; Mark Sullivan, Jr., 
General Partner with Auchincloss, Parker 
& Redpath, investment bankers and 
brokers; and John J. Wilson, Partner with 
the law firm of Whiteford, Hart, Carmody 
& Wilson. 

The two new alumni trustees are: 
Harold K. Bradford, Minneapolis, Minn., 
President and Chairman of the Board of 
Investors Stock Fund, Inc., and William 
G. White, San Francisco, Calif., Presi- 
dent and a Director of Consolidated 
Freightways Corp., Inc. 


J. W. Ehrlich, distinguished 
attorney and recipient of 
Doctor of Laws; Helmust A. 
Hatzfeld, famous scholar in 
French and Spanish literature 
and recipient of Doctor of 
Letters; Kingman Brewster, 
President of Yale and 
Commencement Speaker; 
and GW President Lloyd H. 
Elliott meet prior to 
Commencement exercises at 
Constitution Hall. 


Yale’s Kingman Brewster Speaks 
At June 3 Commencement 


Student minorities demonstrating for change on the nation’s campuses may be 
more interested in their political egos than in promoting better education, King- 
man Brewster, Jr., Yale President said at GW’s 147th commencement on June 3. 


Mr. Brewster said an overwhelming 
majority of students are in university or 
college to get an education, have a good 
time, and “develop” between the teens 
and the 20's. 

“They are not terribly interested in 
trying to run the place,” Mr. Brewster 
declared, ‘and to disparage this as ‘apathy’ 
is wholly false. It is no more, no less than 
caring more about getting educated than 
about campus politics.” 

While undergraduates and graduates, 
with the exception of candidates in the 
law and medical schools, attended exer- 
cises in Constitution Hall, the new doc- 
tors and lawyers and their families met in 
Lisner—a procedure followed for the first 
time this year because of inclement 
weather. 

After President Brewster spoke, some 
1500 graduates received degrees from Dr. 
Lloyd H. Elliott. Law professor, J. For- 
rester Davison and Dr. Clayton B. Eth- 
ridge, Professor of Medicine and Medical 
Director of GW’s University Hospital 
were given the status of Professor Emeri- 
tus. Professor Davison retired after 34 
years on the faculty and Dr. Ethridge, 
after 31 years. 


Alumni Achievement Awards were 
given to Judge Burnita S. Matthews, LL.B 
"19, LL.M. °20, Judge, United States 
District Court for the District of Colum- 
bia; Dr. Julius Axelrod, Ph.D. °55, Chief, 
Section on Pharmacology, Laboratory of 
Clinical Science, National Institute of 
Mental Health, NIH; and Joseph S. 
Wright, Chairman of the board and chief 
executive officer of the Zenith Radio 
Corporation. 

Student marshals, honor graduates who 
led their schools in the academic pro- 
cession, were Karla Ann Liebowitz, 
School of Education, Wash., D. C.; Ce- 
cilia E. Bullard, Columbia College of Arts 
and Sciences, Wash., D. C.; Kenneth W. 
Sumner, School of Government and Busi- 
ness Administration, Annandale, Va.; 
Rosalind A. Bresnehan, School of Public 
and International Affairs, Runnemeade, 
N.J.; John T. Cavanaugh, School of En- 
gineering and Applied Science, Wash., 
D. C.; William H. Crane, College of Gen- 
eral Studies, Alexandria, Va.; Linda R. 
Singer, National Law Center, Bethesda, 
Md.; and Howard B. Dickler, School of 
Medicine, Kensington, Md. 
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from gw’s portfolio 


Maida Withers 


Maida Withers, Associate 
Women’s Physical 
Education Professor, 
showed her students that 
they can see themselves 
as others do, by 
introducing video taping 
equipment in her dance 
composition Classes. 
Related story, page 2. 


James Knicely 


A political science major 
from Sidney, Neb., and 
President of GW’s 
Student Council, Mr. 
Knicely has been 
instrumental in promoting 
close student-faculty- 
administrative working 
relations since taking 
office in February. 
Related story, page 4. 


William P. Smith 


Working “to keep open 
the channels of 
communication between 
students and 
administrators,” Vice 
President for Student 
Affairs William P. Smith 
has been characterized 

by students as “concerned 
and interested in the 
student voice at GW 
Related story, page 4. 


Harold Stevens, M.D. 


Selected by GW’s 
Medical School seniors to 
deliver their final lecture 
at the school’s traditional 
closing assembly on May 
31, Dr. Stevens, Professor 
of Neurology, who has 
received this honor before, 
is often given a triple 

title by his students — 
“scholar, teacher and 
physician.” 


Clarence C. Mondale 


A man who wears several 
titles, Clarence C. Mondale, 
Associate Professor 

of American Literature, 
directed GW’s Poor People’s 
Workshop, the “Emergence 
of Washington 

as the Nation's Capital 
Program” and the East-West 
Center Program. 

Related stories, pages 1 and 5. 
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Parenthetically GW 


(continued from Page 6) 


Dr. Herbert Levy, Jr. has been appointed to succeed Dr. 
James L. Goddard as Commissioner of the Food and Drug 
Administration. Dr. Levy was a member of GW’s faculty 
as Professor of Microbiology and Community Health from 
1958-61. Dr. Goddard is a graduate of GW’s School of 
Medicine. 


* * * 

Phillip D. Grub, Chairman of the Department of Busi- 
ness Administration, last May headed the first Trade 
Seminar Delegation to go behind the Iron Curtain. Included 
in the delegation, organized by the U.S. Commerce Depart- 
ment, were government and industrial representatives and 
government leaders. 

The members gave a series of seminars on marketing and 
management in Budapest, Prague and Warsaw, and also 
met with industrial and governmental leaders in these 
countries to discuss marketing and management problems 
and means of furthering East-West trade. 

* * * 


For the third consecutive year, the School of Education, 
will conduct a Vocational Guidance Institute for high 
school guidance counselors from the District of Columbia 
and area suburbs, under the Direction of Dr. Carl Mc- 
Daniels, Associate Professor of Education. The program 
is planned to increase the counselors’ knowledge of career 
opportunities in the District for high school graduates. 
The 1967 and 1968 Institutes have been funded by “Plans 
for Progress,” a national organization of business and 


industrial organizations. 
* * * 


Thomas E. Singer, B.A. °50, has been named president 
of the newly formed Gillette Toiletries Company. The 
Company has been established for the manufacture and 
marketing of Gillette toiletry products in the U.S. 


Photographs, by page: Beckerman, 4; Brand, 3; Cole, 2, 6; Colen, 
6, 8; Graphic House, 1; Haga, 2; Jana, 5, 6; Reni, 5,6,7; Shields, 
1,2,7; Shipman, 8; Washington Evening Star, 3; Washington Post, 6. 


Workable Team Produces Result 


(continued from Page 4) 


During the summer months, students, faculty and a 
ministrators have worked not only to implement the plan 
suggested by the committees which met during the ac 
demic year, but also to develop and strengthen many othe! $ 
programs already functioning at GW. 

At present, staff members in the Office for Student Affai 
are counseling with campus organization on various poin 
of the Human Relations Act, interpreting for students an 
advisors what might constitute a presumptive violation 
the Act. | , 

Initial plans for the functions and operations of the Uni 
versity Center, slated for completion by fall, 1969, have ` 
been made and will be further explored and developed bj 
Boris C. Bell, newly appointed director of the Center. 

Acting on one of the major suggestions made by thé ~ 
University Drug Committee after a four month study las! 
year, the Office of Student Affairs has developed a large 
scale program to provide education and counseling on thé 
physical ill effects of drug use and laws regulating poses 
sion, sale and use of drugs. l 

Dean of Women, Marianne Phelps said that the educa 
tional program will be planned in cooperation with student! 
and administrators and will be administered through smal 
groups —in residence halls as well as campus organizations 

Orienting freshmen students to both the academic ant 
social aspects of campus life is the major objective of f , 
revised fall orientation program planned for the first wee É 
the freshmen students spend on the campus in Septembe 

According to Lianna Larabee, Assistant Dean of Wome 
activities have been developed to expose students to acá 
demic life outside the classroom, with seminars, symp 
siums, and discussions involving the new students in tht 
GW as well as Washington community. l 

The objectives and functions of several university depart 
ments will be interpreted for students by their respectivi 
officers beginning in September. The program, which wil 
be presented weekly to the members of the Student Council 
was originally conceived by Council President Jame 
Knicely. I 


